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Carved Panel in the Church at Ess6mes (Aisne), 1540. — From ** Muster-Ornamente." 
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WENTZEL JAMITZER. 

Wentzel Jamitzers Entwurfe zu Prachtgefassen 
IN SiLBER UND GOLD. — Photolithographische Nach- 
bildungen von Kantenseter u. Haas in Niirnberg he- 
rausgegeben von R. Bergau. — Berlin: Verlag von 
Paul Bette. [No date.] 

j|HE present work is one of those collections of 
reproductions of old engravings representing 
ornamental designs and art-industrial objects, 
of which quite a number have appeared of late 
years, especially in France and in Belgium. These col- 
lections 'are the result of the reawakened interest in the 
work of our forefathers. The study of the objects actually 
executed by them has made us desirous to utilize also the 
drawings and engravings which served them as patterns ; 
but as these are rapidly absorbed by the rich private col- 
lectors, who pay comparatively fabulous prices for the rare 
specimens which have come down to us, the idea very 
naturally suggested itself to employ the modern reproduc- 
tive processes, whose basis is photography, in multiplying 
the old originals, so that they might again be more gener- 
ally available. " These reproductions," says Mr. Bergau, 
" are intended to answer the same purpose to-day which 
the originals themselves answered in times gone by. They 
are to be introduced into museums and schools, and into 
the workshops of artists, artisans, and manufacturers, and 
they are to be to all of us an example and a precept." 
There is at once an advantage and a possible danger in 
such endeavors. It goes without saying that much profit 
is to be derived from historical studies, even by the artist ; 
but the danger lies near that he will degenerate into a 
mere copyist if he is brought up on examples and pre- 
cepts. This is a danger, however, which can arise only 
out of the wrong use of the facilities offered, and does not 
in any way detract from the pleasure to be derived from 
them. 

Wentzel Jamitzer (or Jamnitzer), b. 1508, d. 1585, whose 
designs for vessels in silver and gold — if we accept Mr. 
Bergau's conclusions — are here placed before the public, 
was the most celebrated of the Nuremberg goldsmiths of 



the sixteenth century. He was the author of the cele- 
brated Merkel table ornament, which formed one of the 
attractions of the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg at the 
time the introductory notice to these plates was written, 
but which has since been sold to the Baron Charles von 
Rothschild, at the price of about $160,000. The de- 
signs reproduced by Mr. Bergau are divided into three 
series : — A, 33 drawings, supposed to have been engraved 
by Jamitzer himself; B, 6^ drawings, etched by Virgil 
Solis, presumably from designs by Jamitzer; and C, 9 
woodcuts, for which the master furnished the drawings. 
Wentzel Jamitzer's name will be looked for in vain in most 
of the handbooks for collectors of engravings, dictionaries 
of engravers, etc., and where it does occur only one etch- 
ing of an ornamental subject will be found credited to him. 
From the careful investigation and comparison of all the 
known works of Jamitzer, Mr. Bergau has, however, come 
to the conclusion, that the engravings hitherto credited to 
the "Master of 1551 " are not only executed from Jami- 
tzer's designs, but were actually engraved by him, and in 
this opinion he is upheld by several other authorities. If 
this conclusion should find general acceptance, the " Mas- 
ter of 1 551" will have to be struck from tihe list of en- 
gravers, while Jamitzer's oeuvre will be correspondingly 
enlarged. The designs attributed to him (A, 1-33) are 
certainly worthy of his name, showing great facility of 
invention and much elegance of form, although coupled 
already with that tendency toward exuberance and gro- 
tesqueness so characteristic of the later German Renais- 
sance. The second series of designs (B, 1-67), which 
have heretofore been held to have been not only etched, 
but also invented, by Virgil Solis, whose monogram they 
bear, are attributed to Jamitzer — so far as the original 
designs are concerned — by Mr. Bergau, because the spirit 
in which they are conceived and the forms of their details 
point to that master " with absolute decision." It is open 
to doubt whether this opinion will find universal following. 
To an unprejudiced observer it would rather seem as if 
these designs showed evident traces of having been exe- 
cuted by various hands of very widely differing artistic 
qualities, for. while many of them may really be said to 
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have been conceived in the spirit of Jamitzer, there are 
others so clumsy in form and so baroque in idea as to 
seem utterly unworthy of the delicate fancy of the great 
Nuremberg goldsmith. This is notably true of B i to 4 
and 44 to (dj. 

The shortcomings of the reproductions are excused by 
the author of the text, as being the result of inequality in 
the condition of the originals. They are largely due, how- 
ever, to the nature of the process chosen. Had the plates 
been reproduced by the phototype process, as it has been 
developed wellnigh to perfection in the United States, the 
result would undoubtedly have been greatly superior. But 
even so we must thank Mr. Bergau and his. publisher for 
having-put within our reach these copies of originals which 
are almost unattainable. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 
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Memoir of Seth W. Cheney, Artist. Boston 
Shepard. 1881. 144 PP- 5 plates. 8vo. 

LTHOUGH no author's name appears, we com- 
mit no impropriety in saying that this memorial 
is from the pen of the artist's wife, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, whose Gleanings in the Fields of 
Art we noticed in the July number of the American Art 
Review. But we do feel some hesitancy in bringing the 
Memoir itseli to the attention of the public; for it is of 
such a private, personal character, that it seems not in- 
tended for the common eye. It is one of those books that 
should bear upon its title-page, " Printed for private distri- 
bution among the family and intimate friends " ; then we 
should feel that it had the proper veil* thrown over it, and it 
would be read only by those of the inner circle. As this, 
however, is not the case, we will deal with it as gently as 
though it were. 

Seth Cheney was a man of sensitive, refined, and deli- 
cate nature, and these are the qualities he threw into the 
beautiful crayon heads by which he is so well known. He 
was born, November 26th, 18 10, near South Manchester, 
Conn., and here he prematurely died, on the loth of Sep- 
tember, 1856. He was a younger brother of Mr. John 
Cheney, still living in serene old age, whose poetical and 
feeling work with the graver helped much to make the 
American annuals of twoscore years ago famous on both 
sides of the water, so that these ephemera became the ad- 
mitted equals of the English issues. Seth Cheney began 
his art life as an engraver with Oliver Pelton, in Boston, and 
produced his first plate in 1830. Soon after, he accepted 
the position of Curator of the casts and pictures belonging 
to the Athenaeum, in order that he might have better op- 
portunity for study, which office he retained until the 
spring of 1833, when he joined his brother in Paris. There 
are not more than half a dozen plates (excepting the out- 
h'nes from AUston), all small book work, bearing S. W. 
Cheney's name. They are nicely done, but those that we 
have seen do not bear comparison with the work of Mr. 
John Cheney. While in Paris, Seth Cheney studied in the 
atelier of Isabey and De la Roche, but his health, which 
had always been feeble, suffered so severely under the 
strain that it was determined he should return home. He 
subsequently tried his hand at farming in the West, and 
later joined his other brothers in the business of silk 



culture, which was afterwards abandoned for the more 
profitable manufacture of sewing-silk, an industry that has 
yielded large profit to those engaged in it. 

It was not until his thirtieth year that Seth Cheney 
began drawing those fascinating crayon portraits already 
mentioned. He had a special charm in the delineation of 
children and young girls, whose purity and artless beauty, 
appealing so directly to his soul, he could transfix to the 
paper with matchless success. He tried his hand at paint- 
ing, and also made an attempt at sculpture, while outside 
of art he showed considerable mechanical ingenuity. But 
his true art work was with the crayon, and he will always 
be remembered by his productions in this line. There is 
a carbon photographic portrait of the artist, from a draw- 
ing by Kimberly, after a small daguerrotype, for a frontis- 
piece to the volume, and there are two other carbon photo- 
graphs and two heliotypes, from drawings by Mr. Cheney, 
but they do not seem to. us to convey the full value of . his 
work, — not as well, indeed, as the plates engraved from 
his drawings by his brother John. 

Mrs. Cheney, in the preparation of the Memoir, has 
drawn largely upon her husband's letters and joui:nals. 
The book would be more useful if it had an index ap- 
pended. 

Charles Henry Hart. 




ETCHING. 

The Etcher's Handbook. By Philip Gilbert Ha- 
MERTON, Author of Etching and Etchers, Giving an 
Account of the Old Processes and of Processes recently 
discovered. Illustrated by the Author. Third Edition. 
Revised and Augmented. Charles Roberson & Co., 
99 Long Acre, London. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
U.S.A. 1881. 

R. HAMERTON'S Handbook is so well known 
by this time that it is entirely unnecessary to 
give an opinion as to its general merits. Suffice 
it to say, therefore, that the changes in this third 
edition consist principally in the elimination of controver- 
sial matter (Chapter XVIII, Vulgar Errors about Etch- 
ing, of the first edition) and the addition of several new 
chapters on Mixed Processes, The Roller, etc., together 
with occasional changes and emendations in the chapters 
which remain. Concerning the elimination of controver- 
sial matter, Mr. Hamerton says in his new Preface: 
<* This was useful in its own time, when we had to contend 
against much prejudice for the restoration of etching to its 
proper place amongst the fine arts, but to-day, when the 
victory is won, we may drop controversy altogether, and for 
my part I gladly do so. It has been one of the greatest 
satisfactions of my life to see etching resume its place in 
the world of art." One of the most important additions 
will be found on page 43 : — " The Dutch mordant is tfest 
when made freshly every time it is wanted, and not kept in 
stock. If left to freeze in winter, it loses its strength." 
This is in direct contradiction to Mr. Hamerton's former 
advice to "make a good quantity of this mordant at once, 
so as always to have a plentiful supply by you," as given in 
the second edition of his Etching and Etchers. I owe it 
to the readers of my edition of Lalanne to call attention to 
this change here, as, on the strength of Mr. Hamerton's 



